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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 



The Scientific Study of Education 
The forward movement in all branches of science during the past 
century may be summed up, first, as an advance toward greater objec- 
tivity; and second, as an advance toward a functional interpretation 
of data thus objectively studied. In natural sciences and in social 
sciences alike, purely subjective, a priori discussions are in disrepute, and 
scientists are no longer satisfied with mere classification of information. 
All must be interpreted in terms of results. Science desires to know, 
not primarily what is an institution which we are studying, but what is 
this institution good for, what service can it render, how does it function ? 
That this dual spirit of progressive scientific study is today firmly 
grasped by educational leaders was clearly evident in the Kansas City 
meeting of the Department of Principals and Superintendents. In both 
general and sectional meetings at Kansas City the old style "inspira- 
tional" address, so commonly found in conventions of teachers, was 
conspicuous by its absence. Of course a few such discussions were 
heard— they are as easy to make as they are useless— but the ear of the 
convention was given to men who were talking, not of theories, not of 
vague suggestions of future possibilities, but of education in terms 
of experiments actually under way, of evaluations made on the basis 
of concrete data, upon scientific surveys, and the like. 

The School Review is glad to announce that in the near future we shall 
publish two of the Kansas City discussions which are entirely repre- 
sentative of the scientific attitude in studying educational problems, 
namely, " Experiments in Supervised Study," by Principal I. M. Allen, 
of Springfield, Illinois; and "A Plan of Quantitative and Qualitative 
Credit," by W. A. Bailey, of Kansas City, Kansas. 



Professional Training of High-School Teachers 
College students who plan to teach in high schools need to be informed 
that very many states prescribe a minimum of strictly professional 
courses. For example, Colorado requires that one-sixth of a teacher's 
undergraduate training shall have been professional. Iowa requires 
twenty semester hours, Kansas fourteen, Michigan eleven, Minnesota 
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twenty, Missouri fifteen, Ohio thirty, Wisconsin thirteen, and other 
states in proportion. In other words, in order to qualify as a high-school 
teacher under state laws, a candidate needs to have had three or more 
courses designed to give strictly professional training. 

A committee of the College Teachers of Education estimates that 
about thirteen thousand new high-school teachers are needed each year 
within the territory served by the North Central Association. Unfor- 
tunately less than half of these candidates are provided with the minimum 
professional requirements. This fact is extremely embarrassing both 
to unequipped college graduates and to administrative officers. Fre- 
quently the result is personal disappointment, which can be avoided 
only by makeshift adjustments, or by open violation of state laws. 

Two causes may be assigned for the disadvantages just named. 
First, college students are often uninformed as to the professional 
requirements, or, if they are informed, they postpone almost all the 
professional courses until very late in the college course, frequently too 
late to secure the requisite credits. The second cause is closely related 
to the first. College and university departments of English, history, 
mathematics, and the rest, are either ignorant of the state laws, or they 
are willing to embarrass the students by keeping them misinformed. 
No one can doubt that it is the duty of departments of education to 
insist upon wide publicity within college circles of the legal requirements. 
If these laws are on the statute books, students who desire to teach ought 
to be informed definitely before it is too late. 



Subject-Matter Courses and Professional Courses 
The relation between the number of subject-matter courses and of 
professional courses for high-school teachers seems to be settled in 
many states. Four or five professional units out of a total of thirty-six 
usually required for graduation does not seem to be an unreasonable 
proportion. The North Central Association of Colleges and Universities 
has gone on record as favoring a minimum of eleven semester hours, 
approximately four courses, of a professional nature. However, this 
minimum falls considerably below the average required by legal regu- 
lations of the eight states listed above. 

If a prospective teacher needs four professional courses in his curric- 
ulum leading to a Bachelor's degree, what shall be the nature of these 
courses and when shall they be taken ? Upon the first question a very 
interesting consensus of opinion was presented in Kansas City by a 
committee of the College Teachers of Education. One hundred school- 
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men, high-school principals, school superintendents, and college teachers 
of education, were asked to name in the order of desirability professional 
courses best suited for the rank and file of teachers. The result placed 
Educational Psychology first, Technique of Teaching second, Methods 
in Special Subjects third. The next three subjects in order of preference 
were Principles of Education, Theory of Teaching, and Principles of 
Secondary Education. Now it is quite obvious that the content of 
the last three named is practically equivalent to the content of Technique 
of Teaching. We are therefore not far from the average judgment if 
we say that there is recommended a course in the Technique of Teaching, 
or General Methods of Teaching, a course in Educational Psychology, 
and a Special Methods Course in English, history, mathematics, etc. 
As a fourth subject should be added, whenever possible, a course in 
Practice Teaching. 

To the query when, and in what order, these professional courses 
should be elected, the answer appears relatively easy. Consensus of 
opinion cited above seems to be that a thorough grounding in the 
subject-matter of the subject to be taught is the first indispensable 
element in a teacher's equipment. Severe criticism, undoubtedly 
justified, is laid upon normal schools, in that they often load their 
curriculum with method courses upon a very limited number of subject- 
matter courses. The truth seems to be that professional courses ought 
to be given in the Senior year of college life. The logical order of courses 
appears to be General Methods, possibly in the second semester of the 
Junior year, Educational Psychology in the first semester of the Senior 
year, and if possible both a Special Methods course and Practice Teaching 
in the last semester. This arrangement places professional training in 
an easy and natural sequence, at the close of a student's college life, 
after his subject-matter courses have furnished him a suitable back- 
ground. Moreover, the sequence named is best calculated to minimize 
the objections of many college departments which have not yet waked 
up either to the educational ends served by professional courses in 
education, or to the legal requirements of a growing number of states. 



The Experimental School 

will it teach "unblushing materialism"? 

The New York Times is afraid that the experimental school to be 

established in New York under the auspices of the General Education 

Board will be devoted to "bread and butter education and nothing else," 

that the young people there trained will be "as destitute of culture as a 
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Hottentot," that the "modern scholar, if these theories prevail, will 
be a man profoundly versed in automobiles, steamship construction, 
bridge-building, microscopic analysis ....," and that "unblushing 
materialism" will find "its crowning triumph in the theory of the modern 
school." 

These fears are utterly groundless. They are so completely foreign 
to the thought both of the founders of the school and of its director, 
Dr. Caldwell, that one must suspect that an animus of carping, jealous, 
and vindictive opposition lies back of their expression. At any rate, 
the Times seems to have taken its clew from just such a source. Unfor- 
tunately the public at large is not in a position to realize how thoroughly 
must be discredited all criticisms emanating from such prejudiced 
witnesses. 

Exactly what does the school propose to do ? It proposes to make, 
purely in an experimental way, certain radical innovations in the curric- 
ulum. For example, these educational leaders feel that the intensive 
study in the secondary schools of Latin and Greek as languages does not 
function well. They therefore drop these studies. But the cultural 
aspects of the inimitable classical stories are to be given to all the pupils 
in the form of English translations. Instead of the spectacle of a small 
number of youths struggling for years over the intricacies of dead 
languages and never really assimilating the culture of these bygone 
people, we shall see that culture extended through the mother-tongue 
to many young people. Again, formal English grammar is to be dropped. 
This is indeed a startling innovation in a city which still burdens its 
schools with this subject, devoting in the elementary school over 40 
per cent of the English time to formal grammar. By discarding the 
out-worn doctrine of formal discipline imparted through English gram- 
mar, the modern school does not intend that language habits shall be 
disregarded. The mother-tongue is to be learned "in the pupil's stride," 
and every teacher and every class is to be a guide for language habits. 
Moreover, French and German, history and civics, literature, art, 
music, and drama are to form an essential part of the curriculum. There 
is, then, no ground whatever for the fear that the education in this school 
will be lacking in "soul" and "vision." 

There is, to be sure, one further innovation proposed upon which 
educational standpatters may look with suspicion. Doctor Caldwell is 
a scientist. He was selected partly because of this primary interest in 
science. The modern school will very frankly endeavor to give very 
much larger emphasis to scientific training as an extremely vital and 
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essential part of the curriculum than is possible as yet in the public 
schools. However, only a blind stupidity could charge such men as 
President Eliot, Mr. Flexler, and Dr. Caldwell with fostering a plan to 
make science soulless and lacking in vision. Indeed, these are the 
very men, supported by untold numbers of other men of vision, who 
believe that a rich culture, functioning directly in the minds and hearts 
of men, can be opened up by an intimate study of nature and her wonders. 
The blindness which could identify visions like these with the dead 
materialism of running automobiles and steamship construction can 
be characterized with no more expressive term than asinine. 

R. L. L. 



Military Drill in Central High School, Omaha 

Principal J. G. Masters, describing the system of military drill which 
has existed in Central High School, Omaha, for twenty years, writes: 

The drill is held on Mondays and Thursdays immediately after school; 
about forty-five minutes are used in maneuvering and fifteen minutes in 
assembly and dismissal. In addition, the boys occasionally appear in dress 
parade at some celebration given by the city. In June one week is taken from 
school time for intensive drill on the part of cadets who are "to go to camp." 
This camp is usually about twenty-five miles from home, and is given over to all 
forms of military discipline. The Board of Education pays our Commandant 
$50 . 00 per month, while one member of the faculty gives approximately one- 
third of his time to the work. Boys furnish their own uniforms and pay their 
own expenses at camp. The federal government furnishes carbines and 
ammunition for target practice. 

The military work is in charge of a Major from the National Guards and 
cared for on the part of the school by one of our vice-principals. Three credits 
out of thirty-two are allowed for the four years in military drill. The student 
is given no credit for the first year of this work. The work in general consists 
of all forms of military movements in marching ranks. The officers and some 
of the men spend considerable study in military science. With officers this 
is done at the close of each drill for about fifty minutes or an hour. We now 
have in the military drill a total of 613 boys out of 800. The work is very 
popular among the boys and I think it can be said with fairness that the best 
boys and leaders in the high school are in the military work. 

Concerning the value of the work, Mr. Masters is outspoken with 
one preliminary reservation. 

It seems to me that it is perfectly clear that any discipline which devotes 
only two hours a week to the actual exercise in this training is of necessity too 
brief to be satisfactory. Acknowledging this shortcoming, I think everything 
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else must be said in favor of military drill. All of us who are constantly sur- 
veying the work observe that it does put into every boy power of decision, 
backbone, and something of the habit of obedience. While the work is of some 
value to all, it is unusually valuable for the officers. If you were to ask me 
whether we favor its continuance and whether it does enough good to 
pay for the constant care taken to keep it going effectively, I should answer 
emphatically, "yes." 

Mr. Masters' testimony upon the relative merits of military drill 
and other forms of physical training is in line with the general belief. 
He does not think that it is superior. He says: 

Indeed, I am inclined to think that well-organized trips, in groups, across 
country, in which boys could spend sixty minutes each afternoon along the 
country roads, through forests, over mountains and streams, would be very 
much more desirable. Over purely gymnasium work, military training has 
the advantage of being out of doors. 



A Supply Shop for a City School System 
Among the several unique features of the Kansas City (Kansas) 
school system one of the most interesting and suggestive is what is 
called the "supply shop." In the center of the city is located a large 
building which looks like a machine shop or a manufacturing plant. In 
it are centered the activities of the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds and his corps of nearly one hundred janitors. Once a month 
in this central bureau the entire force of janitors gathers to discuss plans 
for greater efficiency. In the supply shop also are departments in which 
are stored necessary school supplies like printed blanks, medical supplies 
for the "first aid" departments in each school, and similar equipment. 
By automobile delivery trucks the needs of any school are promptly met. 
In another part of the shop one finds a municipal workroom in which 
is gathered for renovation all school furniture which has become unfit 
for use. Expert workmen make over as good as new the most hopeless- 
looking chairs and desks. In an adjoining room is an extensive window- 
shade plant prepared to take care of all wants; in another expert 
carpenters are at work making teachers' desks and cabinets. In other 
parts of the building are the headquarters of the school plumber, the 
school steam fitter, the school cement man. A force of twenty expert 
mechanics is kept employed the year around, and one hundred are 
employed during the summer. No contracts are let to private concerns, 
except the erection of the buildings themselves. All heating plants, 
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ventilation systems, furnishings, and fittings are cared for by the 
municipality itself. 

The superintendent of buildings, W. H. Griscom, estimates an annual 
saving to the city of between $30,000 and $40,000 and in addition a 
premium upon prompt and efficient service in all matters pertaining to 
the physical equipment of the various school plants. Opposition of 
local merchants, contractors, and labor leaders has gradually diminished. 
It is surprising that the eight years of successful experiment made in 
Kansas City in this line has found no imitators. 



A Plea for Sympathy 

Under the title, "Comments, Cold and Kind," a college Senior 
writes the following: 

Much have I suffered from themes that came back with no comment. 
Throughout two quarters of one English course I handed in weekly papers 
which were projections of my own soul. Some remote, oracular reader doled 
me out regular grades, giving no sign that my individuality ever touched her. 
I felt baffled, irritated. 

When I studied with Dr. M., bless his heart, not a word I wrote did he 
overlook, though I was one in a class of seventy. Cordial, kindly little notes, 
in his precise hand, enlivened the margins of my papers. There was some 
comfort in writing for him. 

Just before Christmas a history paper was returned to me. I loved that 
essay, and had hoped fervently that my instructor would like it. He did. My 
stories reminded him of others; my climaxes and eloquences were punctuated 
by his marginal amens. He forgot to put on a grade, but he caught the spirit 
and I rejoiced. That was a Christmas present worth while. 

This statement of a college Senior has its message for all composition 
teachers. Even more than college students, high-school pupils are 
sensitive to the attitude of the one who reads their themes; they are 
easily repelled by lack of sympathy. English study, it cannot be said 
too often, is not alone nor primarily drill in the mechanics of grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation. Quite the contrary, composition is learning 
to express thought. To be spoken effectively, thought must be spon- 
taneous. Unless the pupils feel that they are speaking to one who 
understands and enjoys them, their thought is inhibited at its very 
source by the fear of an indifferent critic. "There was some comfort 
in writing for him," says the Senior. Do your children get some comfort 
in writing for you ? 
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Comments on themes are the sure indication of a teacher's attitude. 
Penciled remarks are among the most effective instruments of instruction 
because they are insistently remembered. The morale of a class is 
lowered when children expectantly receiving their returned themes are 
baffled by the absence of comments, meaning no interest ; or are irritated 
by red-ink straining-at-gnats corrections, meaning no sympathy. The 
teacher must show interest in what pupils have to say; this will best 
encourage them to say something more. There must be appreciation 
of the personality of the writers of original expressions, of individual 
points of view, even at the expense of passing over, for the time, errors 
in externalities. If the children feel comfortable and happy in their 
writing, they will accept adverse criticism without resentment; the 
sting is taken out of comments which are not compliments. 

Theme reading such as this is not an easy task; but in order to 
secure the happy results minor considerations may well be eliminated. 
Reduce the number of themes; cut down their length; give more time 
and energy for teaching that has great reward. There is no virtue in 
the bulk of papers you correct, no sanctity in the amount of time you 
spend. As soon as themes become drudgery to you they become worse 
than drudgery to the pupils — they become punishment. Enlist the 
instincts of self-revelation and communication as allies in English work. 
Make theme comments personal and sympathetic. The response will 
be an effort to say something worth while, and that after all is the primary 
business of the composition class. The mechanics of good form will 
come only through a desire to dress worthy ideas in suitable garments. 



"Literature A la Carte" 

A COMMUNICATION 

Not being concerned with the teaching of English, I was skipping 
over "Literature a la Carte" in your February issue — in my eagerness 
to read the excellent article on algebra — when my eye lighted on some 
remarkable statements in said article that made me go back and read it 
from end to end. And I'm mighty glad I did so, as it has given me much 
pleasure — of a malicious and altogether unholy nature. 

From what I can gather the author of "Literature a la Carte" holds: 
first, that tastes in literary dishes vary with the individual and that this 
variation is particularly marked in children; secondly, that because of 
this variation children should not all be made to read the same story 
or book, but should be given plenty of wide choice in the selection of 
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literature; thirdly (here I am not sure that I get the author's meaning), 
there are mighty few books worth reading through, it being sufficient 
to choose certain chapters. (I tried chap, ii of Hugh Wynne and found 
it the stupidest chapter of an otherwise excellent novel. But as I say, 
I have perhaps missed the significance of the thought the author strives 
to convey.) 

Space will not permit of pausing to comment on the sprightly and 
unusual manner in which Professor Opdycke introduces his subject. 
Such gems as: "The pompus parade of provender moves apace" must 
be passed over. Though we wince at the sting conveyed in "The 
conceit of adulthood is nowhere more apparent .... than in its 
formulation of studies for the young"; though we may protest at 
classifying algebra, history, grammar, and "table d'hdte reading" as 
"ptomaines," yet we will suffer in silence. Later on we read that 
" 'Casey at the Bat' may be an excellent beginning for a group of readings 
that deal with the subject of rivalry or contest, a subject always near 
to the heart of youth." 

Mr. Editor, isn't that a rather poor beginning? If Casey had 
knocked the ball over left-field fence, thereby winning the game, youth 
would have rejoiced. But Casey struck out. Why, the charm of that 
poem lies in the humor, the burlesque of mighty Casey "fanning" when 
so much depended on his hitting. Youth doesn't care for eleventh-hour 
failures; youth wants the game saved, not lost. 

Later on we read: "They [children] no longer wallow in the slime 
of the penny dreadfuls. 'Nick Carter' is dead and done with — Glory 
be!" If Professor Opdycke means to imply that there was "slime" 
in the Nick Carter stories of fifteen years ago, can he prove it? As a 
boy I was warned away from those "dime novels"; and, boylike, I 
determined to try them. Alas, Nick Carter was so tame, so improbable, 
so wishy-washy, after such stories as Treasure Island and Sherlock 
Holmes, that I put him aside forever. Slime ? Why there's more slime 
in some of our magazines and best sellers than Nick Carter ever dreamed 
of — may he rest in peace! 

But the cream of Professor Opdycke's article — the dessert in this 
a la carte feast — is in the long list of poems and stories "that have been 
worked out with such excellent results." 

Perhaps only a carping critic would suggest the inappropriateness of 
classifying Tennyson's "Break, Break, Break" as a sea poem. The sea 
is certainly mentioned, so let it pass. Olive Thorn Miller's middle name 
was perhaps made Thome by a typographical error. And doubtless to 
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the a la carte it is immaterial whether Booth Tarkington or Paul Leicester 
Ford wrote The Great K and A Train Robbery, so long as it is a bully good 
story, surpassing Nick Carter at his best. Nor is Freckles made any 
poorer by attributing the authorship to Lynn Roby Meekins instead 
of Gene Stratton-Porter, although people are doubtless wondering why 
it is considered a "Train" story. But, Mr. Editor, when among the 
"Cat Stories" we find Kipling's Maltese Cat, and when we vividly recall 
that the "Cat" was a flea-bitten polo pony, we feel that certainly here 
Professor Opdycke has put the carte before the horse. 

All of which recalls the anecdote of the lady (she must have belonged 
to the a la carte) who went to the public library for something to read. 

"Have you Laura Jean Libby's latest?" she asked. 

"I'm afraid not," said the librarian. "But maybe I can find 
something else for you. Here's a good story — The Kentucky Cardinal." 

"Thank you," said the lady, "but I don't care for any religious book 
today." 

"But," protested the librarian, "this cardinal was a bird." 

"That fact," answered the lady with freezing dignity, "would 
certainly not recommend the book to me, I assure you." 

It seems to me the trouble with Professor Opdycke's a la carte menu 
is that when you order a literary dish you never know what you're 
going to get. Imagine ordering "Maltese Cat" and getting horse 
flesh! But I would not have the impression prevail that I am out of 
sympathy with any movement whose ultimate aim is to cherish and 
foster a love for good literature. Indeed as far as my very limited 
knowledge goes most people have already agreed that it is unreasonable 
to expect children to love literature when they are forced to read, and 
even to study intensively, books that to them are dreary and dull. 
Yet I seriously doubt whether many teachers of English, after reading 
"Literature a la Carte," will be ready to go as far in the other direction 
as the author would have them go. 

In conclusion I wish to say that all of the foregoing opinions are but 
a layman's point of view. I am sure Professor Opdycke has forgotten 
more literature than I ever knew. So I feel sure he will generously 
and charitably view this wordy epistle with that forbearance usually 
exhibited toward those who are plainly in their — (table) dotage. 

J. T. Robinson 
Richmond, Va. 



